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be sure chat Aayasha mentioned in the text Professor Ivanov just referred to are the 
same Haya who called their language /eza hayotz and who did happen to speak 
Armenian. 


Ivanov: I am referring to Haya. The term Hayasa is another thing. Hayasa is prob- 
ably a different name. But the name I referred to in Gelb’s tablet and in chese Luwian 
texts is just Haya or Ha-. 


Lerman: It’s still the same in principle. 


JoHN GreppIn: The word ishkhan doesn't mean fing, it means prince. Also it’s more 
than likely a Persian loan word, kAshathra being the ultimate origin. As for Hayasa, 
I think the etymology is terribly, terribly weak because intervocalic y couldn't have 
maintained itself in Armenian. Frankly, phonologically, it could be related to Aatti, 
where intervocalic ¢ produces a y very nicely. 


Ivanov: I am speaking about Haya- and there is no -s- in this form. There is no pho- 
netic reason to explain why this Hatti should become Haya. There is large literature 
on the topic. 


Drews: Well, our Armenian specialists can argue this out over the coffee break. We 
will reconvene in about fifteen minutes. 


{break] 
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in the Linear A script have graphic equivalents in the Linear B syllabary. The sit- 

uation was different in 1945, when E. Pugliese Carratelli introduced the first 
classification of Linear A signs and their suggested Linear B parallels. In 1961 W. C. 
Brice proposed a modified version of the Carratelli system, based on a much wider 
range of Linear A sources; however, no Linear B equivalents to the Linear A signs 
were suggested in Brice’s edition. It was only in 1985, in the concluding volume of 
their new and thorough edition of Linear A texts (Recuetl des inscriptions en linéaire 
A, henceforth GOR/LA) that Louis Godart and Jean-Pierre Olivier introduced a 
joint numeration of the Linear A and Linear B signs based on E. L. Bennett's stan- 
dard numeration of the signs of Linear B, thus having recognized for the first time 
the essential mutual commensurability of the two scripts (Carratelli 1945: 422-610; 
Brice 1961: table 1; Godart and Olivier 1985: xxxvi). 

But even before the publication of GORILA, the scholars who approached the 
Linear A script with the phonetic values of Linear B succeeded in producing an 
impressive list of words (presumably, proper names and the names of commodities) 
identical to words encountered in Linear B texts, especially those of the Knossos 
tablets. The significance of this achievement is hard to overestimate. Indeed, if the 
name ku-ka-da-ro, which appears in a Knossos Linear B tablet in a context leaving 
no doubt that this is a proper name, emerges as ku-ka-da-ra in a similar Linear A 
context, and if the same is true of a considerable number of other words (see fig. 1), 
this can hardly be due to casual repetition of identical clusters of signs.' Scribal alter- 
nations within the Linear A script itself point in the same direction. Thus, two 
Hagia Triada tablets, HT 95 and HT 86, contain identical lists of words, the only 
difference being that the word ge-rya-u of HT 95 is represented on HT 86 as qa- 
rya-wa (fig. 2). The identity of the contexts in which the two appear leaves no room 
for doubt that ge-rya-u and qa-rya-wa are nothing else but two variant spellings of 
one and the same word. That is to say, the difference between the two is best 
accounted for as some kind of phonetic alternation between ge/ga and u/wa (cf. 
Karetsou, Godart, and Olivier 1985: 128 and n. 58). The same explanation holds 
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Fig. 1. Sample of Linear B-Linear A Parallels 


Linear B Linear A 
ku-ka-da-ro ku-ku-da-ra 
pa-i-to pa-i-to 
ku-mi-na ku-mi-na 
di-de-ro di-de-ru 
qa-qa-ro qa-ga-ru 
a-ta-na-ro a-ra-na-ve 


Fig. 2. Phonetic Alternations within Linear A Texts 


HT 95 HT &6 
da-me da-me 
mi-nu-te mi-nit-te 
Sa-ru Sa-ril 
ku-ni-su ku-ni-su 
di-de-ru di-de-ru 
qa-rya-wa ge-rya-t 


true for the a/ja doublet, which is abundantly attested in Minoan. It goes without 
saying that such alternations could only be possible if the Linear A/Linear B graph- 
ic equivalents involved were assigned identical or closely similar phonetic values. 
Comparison of the two Aegean scripts on a more general scale leads to the same 
conclusion. It is important to take into account in this connection that the Minoan 
script possesses a considerably lesser amount of signs chan its Mycenaean conter- 
part.’ A simple count of the Linear A signs as placed within the new AB series in the 
GORILA edition shows that they cover only sixty-four of the eighty-nine signs in 
Bennett's Linear B list. Taking into account the signs that are used in Linear A only 
(GORILA’s A-series) increases the total by no more than a few items, because these 
are mainly commodity signs that do not form part of Linear A words. In terms of 
phonetic values, the Linear B signs not represented in Linear A fall into three cate- 
gories: (a) complex syllables (a,, rai, ai, nwa, pte, ri,, two, ro,, dwe, dwo), (b) sylla- 
bles of the o-series (so, do, mo, go, jo, wo, no, two, ro,, dwo, and probably also zo),’ 
and (c) syllables that do not belong in either of the two former categories (pe and we 
in GORILA). Clearly, only the latter category can be thought of as due to the haz- 
ards of representation. As far as the two former are concerned, the absence of the 
complex syllables probably indicates an earlier stage in the development of the 
script, whereas the systematic underrepresentation of the o-series obviously calls for 
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a phonological explanation. This proves once more the applicabtiyy-o! of the Linear B 
phonetic values to the signs of Linear A.‘ 

Still, approaching Linear A with the phonetic values of Linear B has led to 
hypotheses as mutually exclusive as the Greek hypothesis launched by Vladimir 
Georgiev, the Semitic hypothesis initiated by Cyrus Gordon, and the Luwian 
hypothesis first formulated by Leonard Palmer, to mention only the more influen- 
tial arguments. This difference among opinions seems to arise from the fact that the 
etymological approach has been the main, if not the only, method used to analyze 
the language of Linear A. Drawing one’s conclusions (or aruguing) from simple out- 
ward resemblances with words in other languages can, however, hardly be regarded, 
in this context, as methodologically satisfactory. This point was made especially clear 
by Yves Duhoux in the course of the discussion “Linear A as Greek” that took place 
in AEGEANET in March 1998: 


I would like to remind you of some basic facts related to the Greekness of 
Linear A’s language: (1) The word for “total” is different in Linear A and 
in Linear B: LB fo - so(- de); LA > B ku-ro. (2) The Linear B language is 
significantly less “prefixing” than Linear A. (3) Votive Linear A texts, where 
we are pretty sure to have variant forms of the same “word,” show mor- 
phological (I mean : grammatical) features totally different from Linear B. 

The conclusion must be that even if one can find some casual resem- 
blances between words in both languages (remember this MUST statisti- 
cally happen: e. g. English and Persian use the same word “bad” to express 
the meaning of BAD, although it is proven that both words have no genet- 
ic relation at all), they are probably structurally different. 


That is to say, no identification of an isolated word on the basis of its outward resem- 
blance to a word in another language, attractive as it may appear, can serve as proof 
of the identity of the language in question until its overall phonological and espe- 
cially morphological system has been reconstituted. This is not, however, what hap- 
pened to the language of Linear A. 

Let us take for example the Semitic hypothesis. In a recently published article 
Duhoux drew attention to the fact that, notwithstanding that the Linear A ku-ro 
(total) exactly corresponds to the Semitic &/ (total), “this same Semitic hypothesis 
proves unable to satisfactorily analyse LA > B po-to-ku-ro, meaning ‘grand total.’ 
This is unfortunate, and shows how quickly an interpretation may reveal its limits” 
(Duhoux 1998: 33). It is important to realize in this connection that most of the 
phonetic values with which Cyrus Gordon worked almost half a century ago would 
be regarded today as unacceptable, not to mention the fact that Gordon got lost in 
the archives of Hagia Triada, reading terms for transactions as personal names, and 
so on. Jan Best’s Semitic interpretation of the language of Linear A is along the lines 
of Gordon's hypothesis and, like Gordon's, Best’s method is mainly etymological. In 
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addition, Best’s hypothesis is far from flawless from the epigraphical point of view as 
well. Not only does Best completely ignore the now standard edition of the Linear 
A texts by Godart and Olivier, but some of his readings of the Linear A signs are 
sharply at variance with the scholarly consensus as to their identity. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the sequence read by him as a-ta-nu-ti and analysed as “the verbal stem a-ta-ni 
followed by the ending of the first singular person in the perfect -#, ‘I have given 
would be read as a-ta-i-301- by most Linear A scholars.’ If Best has reasons of his 
own for proposing this and similar readings, he does not share them with his read- 
ers. All this seems to indicate that in order to become a respectable scholarly pro- 
posal, the Semitic hypothesis should be reformulated on entirely new grounds. The 
same would apply to the Hurrian hypothesis, which seems to be also mainly based 
on the etymological approach. 

The Luwian reading proposed by Palmer for a fragmentary inscription on a 
libation table from Knossos presents a problem of a different kind. Palmer's reading 
is, to a large degree, based on his identification of the sequence ia in this inscrip- 
tion with the dative case of the third-person enclitic pronoun related to Lycian -ie.° 
Yet, to interpret Minoan éja in such a manner is to ignore the fact that the Luwian 
form of the third-person enclitic pronoun is -t#, not -ije. Accordingly, Palmer's 
hypothesis lacks in methodological coherence, in that it simultaneously uses mutu- 
ally exclusive morphological data from two related but nevertheless different lan- 
guages. Palmer, however, has not been the only one to maintain that the language of 
Linear A should be identified with Luwian or with some other language of the 
Anatolian group. Hittite was proposed by Simon Davis, Lycian by myself, and 
Luwian again by Edwin Brown (Davis 1967; Finkelberg 1990/91; Brown 1992/93). 
Indeed, it cannot be denied that Anatolian languages are rapidly gaining in popu- 
larity in the Linear A literature. As far as I can see, this phenomenon is partly due 
to the increase in our knowledge of these languages and partly to our new estima- 
tion of the linguistic situation in the eastern Mediterranean in the second millenni- 
um B.C, Since the latter factor is historical in nature, I will discuss it in the con- 
cluding part of this paper. 

From the purely linguistic point of view, however, it seems clear enough that no 
a priori identification of the language of Linear A, plausible as it may appear for cul- 
tural and historical reasons, can stand the test of methodological coherence. Only 
when we can show that the phonological and morphological regularities displayed 
in unknown language X agree with those of known language Y, only then shall we 
be in the position to formulate a hypothesis as to the identity of the language in 
question. What follows is an attempt to draw the phonological and morphological 
profile of the language of Linear A and to compare this profile with those of other 
languages, including those identified in the past with the language of Linear A. | 
hope that this approach will allow us to reduce the range of the linguistically avail- 
able possibilities and also, perhaps, to indicate the direction in which the identifica- 
tion of the language of Linear A should proceed. 
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The Phonological Profile of Minoan 


In his “Mycénien QAQARO / minoen QAQARU,” which appeared as early as 
1956, Michel Lejeune threw light on two significant features in Minoan word-build- 
ing: reduplication and the abundance of u-stems. Especially has Lejeune’s list of 
Linear A—Linear B doublets, such as a-ku-tula-ko-to, di-de-ruldi-de-ro, ka-rul ka-ro, 
ma-rulma-ro, qa-qa-rulga-qa-ro, demonstrated beyond doubt that the Linear A u- 
endings are answered by o-endings in the parallel Linear B words (Lejeune 1972: 
203-9). Obviously, this feature of Minoan phonology points in the same direction 
as underrepresentation of the o-series in the Linear A syllabary, indicating again that 
the characteristic feature of Minoan vocalism is a system of vowels based on a, u, i 
and ¢ only. 


> 


The characteristic feature of Minoan consonantism is the lack of distinction 
between voiced and voiceless stops in the velar and labial series. In view of this, it is 
highly questionable whether the so-called ¢/d distinction reflected in the Linear A, 
Linear B, and Cypriot syllabic scripts is indeed the one between the voiced and the 
voiceless dental stop. It is much more reasonable to suppose that the distinction in 
question stood for some kind of opposition within the dental series itself (for exam- 
ple, between the occlusive and the fricative dental consonant, as proposed for 
Luwian by Morpurgo Davies, or between two different sounds as proposed for 
Hattian by Kammenhuber (Morpurgo Davies 1982/83: 252, 256; Kammenhuber 
1969b: 449]) and that it was used in Linear B for rendering the distinction between 
the voiced and voiceless stop inherent in the Greek language. Otherwise, it would 
be difficult to explain why the #/d distinction was abandoned in the Cypriot syl- 
labary and why the same Linear A sign is read as da in the Linear B and as ta in the 
Cypriot syllabary.” 

To recapitulate, the characteristic features of the phonology of the language of 
Linear A—its phonological profile, as it were—seem to have been the system of 
vowels based on a, u, i, and e and the lack of distinction between the voiced and 
voiceless stops. Interestingly enough, application of these parameters to the extant 
hypotheses concerning the identity of the language of Linear A shows that most of 
them would not stand the test. 

Let us start with the Greek hypothesis. As already mentioned, almost half a centu- 
ty ago Michel Lejeune showed in a simple and elegant way that while Greek is an -0 
language the Minoan is an u-language and is therefore not likely to be Greek. A simple 
comparison with both the Linear B and the Cypriot syllabary, both of which abound 
in the vowel ¢, let alone our knowledge of the vocalism of historic Greek, shows, in fact, 
two mutually incompatible systems of vowels. Comparison of the consonantal systems 
of both languages leads to a similar conclusion. The opposition between voiced and 
voiceless stops is inherent in the Greek language. We saw, however, that the language 
of Linear A does not possess this kind of opposition. Needless to say, the lack of agree- 
ment on these two points actually excludes Greek as the language of Linear A. 
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Let us turn now to the Semitic hypothesis. The conclusion that Minoan vocal- 
ism was based on a, u, i, and e can hardly apply to the vowel-system of the Semitic 
languages, which possessed only the vowels 2, u, and i.8 Comparison with Semitic 
consonantism also yields negative results: although some early Semitic cuneiform 
sources are inconsistent in rendering the tenues/mediae opposition, linguists gener- 
ally agree that this is because the borrowed Sumerian system of writing, unfit as it 
was for rendering Semitic consonantism, failed to reflect this distinction until some 
later stage (see Moscati et al. 1980: 23-46, esp. 26, 31, 37; cf. Sturtevant 1951: 3). 
Since the opposition between voiced and voiceless stops is inherent in Semitic lan- 
guages, it is hard to believe that a script including no such opposition could be an 
indigenous Semitic script. Thus, the lack of agreement in both the vocal and the 
consonantal system practically excludes the possibility that the language of Linear A 
can be identified as a Semitic language. 

Application of the same criteria to the Anatolian languages shows that although 
the above description of Minoan vocalism fits several Anatolian languages, such as 
Hittite, Palaic, or Lycian, it does not support the hypothesis that the language of 
Linear A should be identified as Luwian. Luwian stands apart from the other 
Anatolian languages in that it does not possess the phoneme ¢, its vocalism being 
based on the vowels a, #, i only (cf. Melchert 1994: 25 [CLuwian], 38 [HLuwian], 
239-45). This phonological peculiarity of Luwian actually excludes the possibility 
that the language of Linear A can be identified as Luwian. As far as the consonantal 
system is concerned, the lack of distinction between the voiced and the voiceless 
stops which, as we saw, is characteristic of Minoan, is in full compatibility with what 
we find in the Anatolian languages. The cuneiform languages—Hittite, Palaic, and 
Luwian—are manifestly inconsistent in using this distinction found in the Akkadian 
cuneiform they borrowed, and Hieroglyphic Luwian, which is after all an indige- 
nous Anatolian script, does not possess it at all. The same would be true of the so- 
called “Sturtevant law,” according to which the cuneiform Anatolian languages dis- 
tinguished between voiced and voiceless stops by means of single or double writing 
of the same consonant, a practice borrowed from Hurrian. “The synchronic dis- 
tinction in the cuneiform languages must have been something other than voicing; 
otherwise there is no way to explain why they did not simply use the contrasting 
voiceless/voiced signs of the Akkadian syllabary. Rather, they borrowed from 
Hurrian the device of -CC- vs. -C-. Despite great debate about just what the syn- 
chronic phonetic difference is (fortis/lenis, aspirated/unaspirated, long/short), the 
one thing it surely is not is voicing.”® Note also that the documents in the Classical 
Age Anatolian languages, such as Lycian, Lydian, and Carian, are not consistent in 
rendering the tenues/mediae distinction imposed on the speakers of those languages 
by the Greek alphabet they used.'° Al! this indicates that the lack of distinction 
between voiced, voiceless, and aspirated stops is indeed an authentic feature of 
Anatolian consonantism. 
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Thus, our drawing of the phonological profile of the language of Linear A, 
though provisionary, is effective enough to rule out Greek, Semitic, and Luwian from 
the list of languages potentially relevant to the language of Linear A. Again, the vocal- 
ism of Linear A is based on a, u, i, and e and is therefore incompatible with the vocal- 
ism of Greek, Semitic, or Luwian. Likewise, the consonantism of Linear A is charac- 
terized by the lack of distinction between the voiced and voiceless stops and is there- 
fore incompatible with the consonantism of either Greek or Semitic (see fig. 3) 


Fig. 3. The Phonological Profile of Minoan 


Minoan Greek Semitic Luwian Hittite 
Palaic 
Lycian 
Hattian 
Sumerian 


vowels a, u, i, e a, u, i, €, O a, u, i a, ui a, u, i, € 
ten./med. absent present present absent absent 


Note that application of the latter criterion would also exclude Hurrian, proposed 
by some as the language of Linear A, because this language definitely distinguished 
between the voiceless and voiced stops.''It does not however exclude Anatolian lan- 
guages other than Luwian, nor some non-Indo-European languages, such as Hattic 
or Sumerian, nor does it exclude Etruscan. Both the vocal and the consonantal sys- 
tems of all those languages seem indistinguishable from those of Minoan. The situ- 
ation is therefore similar to that described by Barber: 


Once again we are faced with the problem that we are best at disproving, 
and only .. . , by the accomplishment of decipherment itself, capable of 
proving. This fact does not mean, however, that we can learn nothing use- 
ful until the actual decipherment. The very fact that certain languages do 
not seem to be good bets, from a structural point of view, will be of con- 
siderable value to the archaeologist. Indeed, if there are too few data in the 
corpus for any hope of full decipherment, these implications may be the 
most far-reaching results we can obtain from the whole investigation 


(Barber 1974: 215). 


The question is, of course, whether by pursuing a method that proceeds from 
drawing a coherent picture of the language of Linear A we can also arrive at positive 
results. The answer directly depends on whether the material at our disposal is suf- 
ficient to make a morphological interpretation possible. 
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A Tentative Interpretation of Some Minoan Texts 


The extant Linear A sources fall into two clearly distinct groups. The larger part 
of our corpus is formed by the tablets of the Hagia Triada archives. This group of 
texts is generally seen as belonging to Late Minoan Ib (ca. 1500—1450 B.c.). What 
remains consists of tablets from other archives of which only the recently discovered 
Khania tablets form a consistent group, of graffiti and occasional inscriptions on clay 
vessels and metal objects, and finally, of inscriptions on libation vessels of stone, 
from different Cretan sites, traced back to the beginning of Middle Minoan IIIb (ca. 
1700 s.c.). Although the Hagia Triada tablets provide sufficient material to permit 
a systematic study of Minoan phonetics, word building, and especially onomastics, 
the fact that these texts are probably no more than lists of names and commodities 
participating in various transactions prevents them from being taken as a starting 
point of morphological analysis. As distinct from this, the inscriptions on libation 
vessels, few as they are, form the only group of Linear A texts that allows for appli- 
cation of the combinatorial method, in that at least some of them give us the oppor- 
tunity of analysing complete syntactic units. If, as a result of such analysis, we suc- 
ceed in isolating the morphological elements that form Minoan sentence structure, 
this, together with the above conclusions about the characteristic features of Minoan 
phonology, can give us a reliable basis for identification of the language of Linear A. 

The majority of the inscriptions on libation vessels whose beginnings have been 
preserved open with a group of signs reading a-ta-i-301-wa-ja, and several i inser: 
tions open with remarkably similar sequences: 


1. a-ta-i-301-wa-ja (10 times) 
2. ja-ta-i-301-u-ja (once) 

3. a-ta-t-301-wa-e (once) 

4. ]a-na-ti-301-waja (once) 

5. ta-na-i-301-u-ti-nu (once)! 
6. ta-na-i-301-ti (once). 


Considering that both the a/ja and the u/wa alternations are firmly attested for 
Minoan, we can safely take such hapaxes as ja-ta-7-301-u-ja (AP Za 1) or a-ta-i-301- 
wa-e (PK Za 11) (nos. 2 and 3) as phonetic or graphic variants of the more wide- 
spread no. 1 (cf. Karetsou, Godart, Olivier 1985: 128; Metaxa-Muhly 1984: 126). 
Distinct from this, the sequences found under nos. 4, 5, and 6 obviously represent 
semantic rather than phonetical variations of the introductory formula.'* Let us now 
try to analyse these sequences as a group. 

One can see that while both the beginning and end of the introductory formula 
can vary, its middle, represented by the combination of signs -i-30/-, is stable. The 
fact that in the case of Ja-na-ti- (no. 4) the i of the invariable sequence -i-301 is part 
of the syllabic sign for ti seems to suggest that the sequences a-ta-i-, ta-na-i-, ]a-na-ti- 
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end in the same way, which may be due to the fact that stands for an element in 
Minoan nominal or verbal flexion. In view of this, we can try to divide the intro- 
ductory formula in such a way that its first part would end with -é (a-ta-t-, ta-na-t-, 
]a-na-ti-), whereas its second part would begin with A 301 (-301-wa-ja, -301-u-ti- 
nu, -301-ti). 

Note now that the second part of the formula, which invariably begins with 
sign A 301 (this sign has no equivalent in the Linear B syllabary), does not fikely 
stand for different forms of the same word. The element u/wa, common to nos, 1, 
2, 3, 4, and 5, is absent from no. 6; the element -ja, common to nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
is absent from nos. 5 and 6; the element #, found in nos. 5 and 6, is absent from 
nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4; whereas the element -nw is only characteristic of the sequence 
represented under no. 5. Obviously, the range of variation involved is too high to be 
accounted for as due to nominal or verbal flexion. On the other hand, the identical 
beginning and the recurring elements u/wa and ti make it equally unlikely that the 
sequences -301-wa-ja, -301-u-ti-nu and -301-ti could stand for three different 
words entirely unrelated to each other. This can only lead to the conclusion that 
rather than standing for a single semantic unit, or a “word,” the sequences in ques- 
tion present conglomerates of such units, that is, chat they are a series of independ- 
ent semantic elements that can be arranged in more than one way. As far as I can 
see, the only linguistic phenomenon that can account for such a variably arranged 
series of independent semantic elements is a combination of particles, 

Although combinations of particles are found in many ancient languages, both 
Indo-European and otherwise, the chain of particles and enclitic pronouns at the 
beginning of the sentence is the distinctive feature of Anatolian languages of the 
Indo-European family. To quote Annelies Kammenhuber, “The Hittite-Luwian 
languages acquire their distinctive physiognomy owing to the chains of introductory 
particles, which were being attached to the first word of the sentence as the need arose.” 
As both Kammenhuber and Carruba pointed out, this feature of the Anatolian 
chain of particles opposes Anatolian to all the other languages employing enclitic 
particles, both Indo-European (such as Greek and Indo-Iranian) and non-Indo- 
European (Hattic, Hurrian, etc.) (Kammenhuber 1969a: 252-53; Carruba 1969: 
107-8). 

We saw that the phonological profile of Minoan can fit such a diverse range of 
languages as Anatolian languages other than Luwian, as well as Hattic and 
Sumerian, and probably also some others. If the above analysis of the Minoan intro- 
ductory formula as a chain of particles and enclitic pronouns makes sense, this will 
allow us to exclude all the languages other than Anatolian from the list of languages 
that may be relevant to the language of Linear A. This is not yet to say that this fact 
alone is sufficient for identification of the Minoan sequences of independent ele- 
ments with the Anatolian chain of particles. To put such identification on solid 
ground one should be able to demonstrate that the elements A 301, u/wa, ti, nu, 
and ja correspond to Anatolian particles in both form and sequence. 
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The chain of particles and enclitic pronouns opening the Anatolian sentence 
is nothing less than its morphological and syntactical “code.” The particles usually 
follow the same fixed order: (1) the conjunction and or but; (2) the particle of 
quoted speech -wa-; (3) the reflexive pronoun -#- (-za- in Hittite); (4) personal 
pronouns; and (5) particles indicating position. Except for the conjunction 
andl but, any one of the elements can be omitted so as to conform to the message 
of the sentence; in that case, the particles actually present would follow the same 
order as described above. 

If we compare this scheme to the order of the elements in the Minoan sen- 
tence, we shall see (1) that che Minoan u/wa is identical to the particle of quoted 
speech -wa-, attested for all Anatolian languages (although it apparently functions 
here as an introductory particle, a practice that is paralleled in Hieroglyphic Luwian; 
see Meriggi 1962 and Kammenhuber 1969a: 172); (2) that the Minoan #/ is identi- 
cal to the reflexive pronoun -#-, attested for Palaic, Luwian, and Lycian; and (3) that 
their respective positions in Minoan agree with the position of these elements in the 
Anatolian chain of particles (but cf. above, n. 16 on the position of Hittite). This 
being the case, we seem to be justified in identifying the elements -nu and -ja, both 
of which occupy the place at which in an Anatolian language one would expect to 
find a personal pronoun, with the accusative case of the third person enclitic pro- 
noun, whose distinctive feature in the Anatolian languages is the sonant #, and with 
the dative (or locative) case of the same pronoun as attested in Lycian (2)je.'” Finally, 
A 301, which opens the Minoan sequence, functions in exactly the same way as the 
conjunctions and and but, invariably placed at the beginning of the Anatolian chain 
of particles.'® The correspondences in question can be found in figure 4. Note espe- 
cially the close similarity of Minoan -u-ti-nu with Luwian -wa-ti-(a)n. 


Fig. 4. Minoan and Anatolian Chains of Particles 


Minoan Hittite Luwian 
-301-u-ti-nu and/but-wa-za-an and/but-wa-t1-(a)n- 
-301-wa-ja and/but-wa-ssi and/but-wa-tu/du 
-301-ti and/but-za and/but-tz 


To sum up, the second part of the introductory formula lends itself to analysis 
in terms of a combination of particles displaying a number of significant correspon- 
dences with the Anatolian chain of particles, namely, attachment to the first word in 
the sentence, several phonetically identical or similar elements, and the order of their 
arrangement. Note, however, that in most Anatolian languages the introductory par- 
ticles are regularly placed at the beginning of the second sentence, whereas the reg- 
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ular Minoan usage consists in placing the introductory particles after the first 
semantic unit of the sentence that opens the discourse.’ This practice is widely par- 
alleled in Lycian, as for example in the formula ebéjiné kupd me ne (or mé ti) 
prhnawaté, etc., transposed as this tomb (acc.), but-it (acc.) (or but-for himself} has 
built, etc., usually found at the beginning of Lycian inscriptions. It is also worth 
mentioning in this connection that the quotation in the language of Kftjw (pre- 
sumably Crete) adduced in an Egyptian papyrus of the eighteenth dynasty (ca. 
1580-1350 B.c.) begins with the sequence santi kapupi waja (Friedrich’s transcrip- 
tion),”° which is highly similar in structure to the Minoan introductory formula in 
that it contains an opening unit ending in -é and, especially, the element waja 
placed, as in Minoan, after the first semantic unit of the sentence that opens the dis- 
course, 

It is important to realize that the ostensibly unconspicuous character of the par- 
ticles does not render the evidence they supply insignificant. On the contrary, since 
the way in which a given language makes use of particles is peculiar to that language 
alone, in everything concerning identification of the language in question the evi- 
dence provided by the particles is of first-rate importance. The uniqueness of their 
location, of their material form, and of the way in which they combine with one 
another turn the particles into actual “fingerprints” of the language or the family of 
languages to which they belong.”! Consequently, the conclusion that the second part 
of the Minoan introductory formula can be analysed as a chain of particles of the 
Anatolian type gives us a good reason for further comparison of the language of 
Linear A with Anatolian languages. With this in view, let us turn again to the first 
part of the introductory formula. 

We saw that the first part of the introductory formula comprises the groups of 
signs read as a-ta-1-, ta-na-i-, )a-na-ti-. It was suggested above that the ending 7, com- 
mon to all the variants, may stand for an element in Minoan nominal or verbal flex- 
ion. The only Anatolian ending that would fit these forms seems to be the dative/loca- 
tive case ending -i, common to most languages of the Anatolian group. In view of this, 
the introductory formula as a whole can be tentatively rendered as follows: 


a-ta-i-301-wa-ja (To/in ata-, and/but-thus-to/in it [also: to him, here] . . .) 

Ja-na-ti-301-wa-ja (To/in [. . .] anat-, and/but-thus-to/in it [also: to him, 
here] . . .) 

ta-na-i-301-u-ti-nu (To/in tana-, and/but-thus-for himself-it/him . . .) 

ta-na-i-301-ti (To/in tana-, and/but-for himself. . .)?? 


If a-ta-i-, ta-na-i-, |a-na-ti- is the dative, these words would designate either the liba- 
tion vessels on which the inscriptions were made or the deities to whom they were 
dedicated; if it is the locative, these words would rather designate the places where 
the libation vessels were consecrated. The same is true of the element -jz, associated 
above with the dative or locative case of the third person enclitic pronoun. 
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Three inscriptions on fibation tables—two from Palaikastro and one from 
louktas—continue the introductory formula as follows: 


PK Zall = a-ta-i-301-wa-e a-di-ki-te-te [ 
PK Za12 — a-ta-i-301-wa-ja a-di-ki-te[te 
IO Za2 a-ta-i-301-wa-ja ja-di-ki-tu ja-sa-sa-ralme etc. 


Considering that the Minoan a/ja alternation is, as we saw, most probably of pho- 
netic character, we have good reason for seeing all the sequences of the type a-/ja- 
di-ki-te-te (ja-di-ki-tu at louktas) as semantically identical. This allows us to isolate 
an additional formula characteristic of the inscriptions on libation vessels. 

The fact that the beginning of IO Za 2 as adduced above is followed by the for- 
mula u-na-ka-na-si i-pi-na-ma si-ru-te—which, together with its variants, is attested 
twelve times in Minoan,?3—makes it practically certain that a-ta-1-301-wa-ja ja-di- 
ki-tu ja-sa-sa-ra[me is a self-contained sentence. As far as I can see, the most plausi- 
ble candidate for the role of the predicate in this formula would be the sequence a- 
dilja-di. Note indeed that Minoan a-dilja-di not only possesses the Anatolian third 
person singular present/future verbal ending, buc is practically indistinguishable 
from the third person present/future of the Anatolian verb a(ja) (to make); compare 
Cuneiform Luwian ati, Hieroglyphic Luwian d-ja-ti-i, Lycian adiledi (he/she 
makes/will make).4 It seems to be best accounted for as standing for the future 
rather than for the present tense (there is no distinction between these two tenses in 
the Anatolian languages); accordingly, the sentence as a whole can be interpreted as 
a conditional clause of the type if someone makes anything. 

The grammatical forms normally occurring in such prohibitive conditional 
clauses are relative and indefinite pronouns. Now in all IE languages, including the 
Anatolian, the relative, the indefinite, and the interrogative pronoun tend to be pro- 
duced from two mutually related stems, *k” e- / *h” o- and *k” ei- / k* i. The form 
ki- would be a normal development of the latter stem, which is directly attested or 
safely postulated for a wide range of languages, including Indo-Iranian and Slavic 
languages, Greek, and Lycian.?° The pronouns that are regularly formed on the stem 
in question are *k” is for the common gender and *&” i-¢/d for the neuter (see Hit. 
and Palaic kuis, kuit, Av. Cis, tit, Lat. quis, quid). These facts seem to account for 
the Minoan kite- (Aitu), allowing tentatively to identify it as nom.-acc. sgl. neuter of 
the pronoun in question. As for the form itete, it seems reasonable to take the sec- 
ond -te as a particle turning the relative pronoun into the indefinite one: although 
no direct Anatolian parallels are attested, both the structure of this form and some 
analogous formations in other IE languages fairly justify such interpretation.”® 

The above interpretation of &i-te-te / ki-tu as nom.-acc. sgl. neuter of the indef- 
inite pronoun prevents us from taking it as the subject of a/jadi. This seems to leave 
our sentence (and, by analogy, other a-di-ki-te-te sentences as well) without gram- 
matical subject. A similar situation can be shown to have existed in Lycian, which 
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could form its indefinite prohibitive sentences both with and without the indefinite 
pronoun as grammatical subject. Consider, for example, such typical Lycian con- 
structions, containing prohibition of additional burial in a given tomb, as s/e /se/ 
nle hrppi tat: tice ci hrpije mei tadi tice, etc., (and [one] shall not put anyone else 
upon them; if [one] puts anyone upon them) with no grammatical subject in either 
if its two sentences. Applying this model to the Minoan a-di-ki-te-te sentences, we 
can suggest the following readings: 


PK Za 11, PK Za 12: 
a-ta-i-301-wa-ja a-di ki-te-te 


(transposition): 
to/in ata-, and/but-thus-to/in it if (one) makes anything 


(translation): 
and/but thus if one makes anything to/in ata-, to/in it... 


IO Za 2: 

a-ta-i-301-wa-ja a-di ki-tu Ja-sa-sa-ra-me 
(transposition): 

to/in ata-, if (one) makes any. ja-sa-sa-ra-me 


(translation): 
and/but thus if one makes any jasasarame tolin ata-, to/in it. . 7” 


Prohibitive conditional propositions of this nature are abundantly attested in 
ancient epigraphic sources in both the Aegean and the Near East.”8 

Proceeding from the identification of the Minoan a-di as the third person 
present/future of the Anatolian verb to make, which I first suggested in an article 
published in Minos, Alexander Uchitel proposed to read one of the most common 
headings of the Hagia Triada archives, the sequence a-du (HT 85a, 86a, 88, 92, 
95b, 99a, 133) as the third person imperative of this verb (cf. Cuneiform Luwian 
a-a-du). Its plural form, which should be phonetically rendered as andu, would 
give the meaning /et them do.”” Uchitel’s identification of Minoan a-du as the third 
person imperative of Anatolian a(ja)- throws light on another heading, je-di, 
which occurs four times in the Hagia Triada corpus.” In a joint publication, I sug- 
gested that this heading should be interpreted as the third person singular/plural 
of the present/future of the verb a(ja), that is, as meaning they do/are doing 
(Uchitel and Finkelberg 1995: 32). Following the same approach, we may identi- 
fy the heading a-da, attested on a Tylissos tablet (TY 3a), as the singular/plural of 
the third person preterite of the verb to make (cf. Cuneiform Luwian a-a-ta, 
Hieroglyphic Luwian d-ta). We are therefore in the position to produce the fol- 
lowing paradigm: 
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ind. pres./fut. 3rd pers. sgl./pl/ a-dilja-di > je-di 
ind. pret. 3rd pers. sgl./pl. a-da 
imper. 3rd pers. sgl./pl. a-du, 


Note that this paradigm is both impeccably Anatolian in its morphology and fits in 
perfectly well with the context of the archives. 

Furthermore, in his “Records of Conscription, Taxation and Monthly Rations 
in Linear A Archives” Uchitel suggested that the sequence a-ra-u-da found in the 
heading of a Khania tablet (KH 5) should be interpreted as parallel to the third per- 
son preterite of the Hittite, Luwian, and Lycian verb derived from the stem a-ra-wa- 
(free) and should be translated he released.*' This interpretation renders the heading 
of KH 5 exactly parallel to the Linear B formula PN/title e-re-u-ze-ro-se SA x 
(PN/title released [from taxation] x units of flax) found in the Pylian records of flax 
delivered as tax (PY Na 395, 568, 924) and makes sense of the document as a 
whole.” If correct, the correlation a-ra-u-da = e-re-u-te-ro-se will give us the first full 
scale Linear A—Linear B parallel. Another important fact about Uchitel’s discoveries 
is that they are exclusively based on the materials of the Hagia Triada and Khania 
archives, thus showing us that the results obtained in the course of the analysis of 
Minoan inscriptions on libation vessels can be applied with profit to other Linear A 
sources as well. 


The Morphological Profile of Minoan 


If the above interpretation makes sense, we can now attempt to draw what 
might be called the morphological profile of Minoan. With the assistance of such a 
profile, we can hope to define the place of the language of Linear A within the 
Anatolian family with greater precision. The following list of the morphological fea- 
tures of Minoan seems to be wide and diverse enough to furnish a solid basis for 
comparing it with the extant languages of the Anatolian group: 


(1) the 3rd person present/future verbal ending -di (a-dilja-dilje-di 
(he/she/they make(s)/will make]); 

(2) the 3rd person preterite verbal ending -da (a-da {he/she made], a-ra-u-da 
{he/she released]); 

(3) the 3rd person imperative verbal ending -du (a-du [let him/her/them do, 
make]); 

(4) the dative/locative case ending -i- (a-ta-i-, ta-na-i-, |a-na-ti-); 

(5) (aja as the dative/locative case of the 3rd person enclitic pronoun (-30]-wa- 
ja, i-ja at KN Za 10; CR[?] ZF 1); 

(6) -nu as the accusative case of the 3rd person enclitic pronoun (-301-u-ti-nu, 
u-ti-nu, |ti-nu); 

(7) the reflexive pronoun -#- (-301-ti, -301-u-ti-nu, u-ti-nu, \ti-nu); 


Ae ne ee 
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(8) - A 301 as the introductory conjunction -and or -but (-301-wa-ja, -301-ti, 
-301-u-ti-nu, -301-); 

(9) the particle -wa- (or -u-), (-301-wa-ja, -301-u-ti-nu, u-ti-nu); 

(10) -wa- as the introductory particle (rather than the particle of quoted 
speech); 

(11) the fixed order of the introductory particles and pronouns: 
(a) the conjunction and or but; (b) the introductory particle -wa-; (c) the 
reflexive pronoun -#i-; (d) personal pronouns; 

(12) the location of the chain of particles and enclitic pronouns after the first 
semantic unit of the sentence opening the discourse. 


Finally, there are also two lexical elements whose identification seems to be solid 
enough to justify their being added to the list: 


(13) the stem a- of the verb to make (a-dilja-dilje-di, a-da, a-du); 
(14) the stem arawa-, free (a-ra-u-da). 


The morphological features that the language of Linear A shares with the 
Bronze Age Anatolian languages seem to suffice for identifying it as a language of 
the Anatolian family. Thus, the third person preterite and imperative verbal endings, 
the dative/locative case ending, the accusative in -n of the third person enclitic pro- 
noun, the introductory conjunction that opens the chain of particles, the particle 
-wa-, and probably also the stem arawa are paralleled in all the three Bronze Age 
Anatolian languages; -di as the third person present/future verbal ending and the 
reflexive pronoun -fi- are paralleled in Palaic and Luwian; whereas -wa- as the intro- 
ductory particle, the order of the particles and enclitic pronouns, and the stem a- of 
the verb to make are paralleled in Luwian. We saw that the phonology of the lan- 
guage of Linear A does not contradict this conclusion. It can therefore be inferred 
with a considerable degree of certainty that the language of Linear A is an Anatolian 
language. Its identification with one of the extant Anatolian languages is, however, 
an entirely different matter. Correlation of the characteristic features of Minoan 
with the parallel features in other Anatolian languages, the results of which can be 
seen in figure 5, shows that Hittite disagrees with Minoan on seven points,™ Palaic 
differs on at least three,*° and Luwian disagrees with Minoan on two out of the four- 
teen points on the list. The two points in question are (#)ja as the dative case of the 
third person enclitic pronoun—the very feature that, as we saw, disqualifies Palmer’s 
Luwian interpretation of KN Za 10—and the location of the chain of enclitic par- 
ticles and pronouns.*® 

Let us now suppose, for argument’s sake, that the location of the chain of par- 
ticles is too trivial a distinction, whereas (z)ja should be discarded as due to erro- 
neous identification. Does this bring the language of Linear A any closer to Luwian? 
The answer is definitely no. As we have seen, the identification of Minoan with 
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Fig. 5. The Morphological Profile of Minoan 


Hittite Palaic Luwian Lydian Lycian 
(1) negative positive positive —_—positive positive 
(2) positive positive positive negative positive 
(3) positive positive positive —_negative positive 
(4) positive positive positive —_ negative positive 
(5) negative negative negative —_—anegative positive 
(6) positive positive positive _positive positive 
(7) negative positive positive —_—positive positive 
(8) positive positive positive _—positive positive 
(9) positive positive positive negative positive 
(10) negative negative positive —_ negative positive 
(11) negative ? positive positive positive 
(12) negative negative negative —_—negative positive 
(13) negative ? positive negative positive 
(14) positive ? positive ? positive 


ne 


Luwian is also impossible for phonological reasons. Namely, the distinctive feature 
of Luwian, which sets this language apart from the other languages of the Anatolian 
family, is the absence of the phoneme e, which is abundantly represented in 
Minoan.2” The language we are looking for is, however, the one that would coincide 
with Minoan both morphologically and phonologically. 

It thus emerges that the language of the Minoan inscriptions is an IE language 
of the Anatolian family whose phonetics goes with Hittite and Palaic and whose 
morphology goes with Luwian. No language possessing such characteristics is attest- 
ed for Bronze Age Anatolia. Yet, the Bronze Age Anatolian languages are not the 
only languages of this family known to us. Several languages of the Classical Age, 
such as Lydian, Lycian, and Carian, have also proved to belong to the Anatolian 
group, so that our analysis cannot be complete unless it takes into account those lan- 
guages as well. While the material on Carian is still too meager for an analysis of this 
kind, the evidence supplied by Lydian and Lycian seems to be sufficient for our pur- 
pose. When dealing with these ewo languages, it is important to keep in mind that 
we must take into account the phonetic developments that necessarily should have 
taken place during the millennium separating them from the Bronze Age Anatolian 
languages, developments that could well have modified the inherited forms in many 
and various ways. 

Comparison with Lydian shows that it differs from Minoan on at least eight 
points (see fig. 5). As far as I can see, there is no way to account for these differences 
in terms of historical phonetics. This will suffice to conclude that the language of 
Linear A cannot count as a remote ancestor of Lydian. In contrast, the comparison 
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with Lycian shows a high degree of correspondence with the distinctive features of 
the Minoan language. The agreement between the two languages necessitates reex- 
amination of the entire ensemble of the morphological features of Minoan as against 
the corresponding features in Lycian. Note that nos. 2, 5, and 9 below can be con- 
sistently accounted for in terms of the well attested correspondence of Luwian a to 
Lycian e (cf. Luwian ati [father] as against Lycian ted:):** 


(1) both Minoan and Lycian have -di as the third person present-future verbal 
ending; 

(2) the Lycian third person preterite verbal ending -dé can be consistently 
accounted for as corresponding to the Minoan -da (see above, with n. 38); 

(3) both Minoan and Lycian have -dw as the third person imperative verbal end- 
ing; 

(4) both Minoan and Lycian have -i as the dative case ending; 

(5) the Lycian se, the dative/locative case of the third person pronoun, can con- 
sistently be accounted for as corresponding to the Minoan ia (see above, 
with n. 38); 

(6) both Minoan and Lycian have the accusative in x of the third person enclitic 
pronoun; 

(7) both Minoan and Lycian have ¢i as the reflexive pronoun; 

(8) both Minoan and Lycian have the introductory conjunctions -andl-but;” 

(9) the Lycian particle -we, adjoined to the conjunctions se (and) and me (but) 
and the particle uwe adjoined to the same conjunctions, can be consistent- 
ly accounted for as corresponding to the Minoan particle -wa- (see above, 
with n. 38);*° 

(10) the Lycian -we and wwe are used in the same way as Minoan and 
Hieroglyphic Luwian -wa-, that is, as particles introducing new sentences 
rather than particles of quoted speech;*! 

(11) the chains of particles in Lycian, though used less consistently than in the 
Bronze Age Anatolian languages, still display many characteristics of the 
ancient usage; 

(12) the location of the chains of particles in Lycian, viz., after the first seman- 
tic unit of the sentence opening the discourse, is strictly parallel to its loca- 
tion in Minoan; 

(13) both Minoan and Lycian have a- as the stem of the verb to make; 

(14) both Minoan and Lycian possess the stem arawa- (free). 


In addition, the stem #- of the Lycian relative and indefinite pronoun is the 
only Anatolian pronoun of this category that can be accounted for as a normal 
development of the stem &7-, the same one that was tentatively reconstructed above 
for the Minoan language (see above, with nn. 25 and 26). 
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As far as I can see, there is no disagreement between Lycian and Minoan that 
does not lend itself to explanation in terms of historical phonetics. In addition, the 
phonological feature that precludes identification of the language of Linear A with 
Luwian, namely, the phoneme e, offers no difficulty as far as Lycian is concerned. 
Although there are indeed cases in which Lycian e can be shown to correspond to 
Luwian a (cf. again Luwian tati [father] as against Lycian tedi), this development 
cannot account for all the occurrences of e in Lycian because, as was shown by 
Pedersen and, recently, by Melchert, as distinct from Luwian Lycian does possess the 
phoneme ¢ (Pedersen 1945: 19, 33, 54-55; Melchert 1994: 311). Finally, it was 
noticed long ago that Lycian is inconsistent in rendering the r// distinction. See, for 
example, such doublets as Lycian Pinale / Greek Pinara or the alternation atra- (acc.) 
/ atli- (dat.) (person). It is obvious that this feature of Lycian goes well with the lack 
of the r// distinction in the Linear A script. 

There is thus a high degree of correspondence between the phonological and 
morphological system of Minoan and that of Lycian. In view of this, there seems rea- 
son to conclude that the language of Linear A is either the direct ancestor of Lycian 
or a closely related idiom. 


General Considerations 


In Book 7 of his History, Herodotus wrote about the Lycians: 


The Lycians are in good truth anciently from Crete; which island, in for- 
mer days, was wholly peopled with barbarians. A quarrel arising there 
between the two sons of Europa, Sarpedon and Minos, as to which of them 
should be king, Minos, whose party prevailed, drove Sarpedon and his fol- 
lowers into banishment. The exiles sailed to Asia, and landed on the 
Milyan territory. Milyas was the ancient name of the country now inhab- 
ited by the Lycians; the Milyae of the present days were, in those times, 
called Solymi. So long as Sarpedon reigned, his followers kept the name 
which they brought with them from Crete, and were called Termilae, as the 
Lycians still are by those who live in their neighbourhood. But after Lycus, 
the son of Pandion, banished from Athens by his brother Aegeus, had 
found a refuge with Sarpedon in the country of these Termilae, they came, 
in course of time, to be called from him Lycians.“ 


As emerges from the Lycian inscriptions, “Termilae” was indeed the name (actually, 
the only name) by which the Lycians called themselves; it is possible, then, that 
Herodotus’ account of their migration from Crete originates from a genuine Lycian 
tradition. 

As I have argued elsewhere, there is good reason to suppose that the linguistic 
substrate in the eastern Mediterranean should be identified as Anatolian or, more 
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precisely, Luwian, and closely similar conlusions were made in articles published 
almost simultaneously by Onofrio Carruba and Robert Drews.** But although gen- 
eral cultural, historical, and linguistic considerations make it highly plausible that 
the language of Minoan Crete should be associated with Luwian,“° we saw that the 
concrete linguistic evidence at our disposal renders such association impossible. It 
has been shown, however, first and foremost by Emmanuel Laroche, that Lycian is 
closely related to Luwian, so that Houwink ten Cate even coined the expression 
“West Luwian” to account for the position of this language.” If the interpretation 
proposed above is correct, the same definition would apply to the language of Linear 
A as well. This would mean, put as simply as possible, that the language spoken in 
Crete in the second millennium B.C. was part of the broadly defined Luwian idiom 
that spread over the entire territory of the eastern Mediterranean. 


Notes 


I am grateful to Craig Melchert for his constructive criticism of an earlier version of this 
paper, to Robert Drews for his invitation to take part in this Colloquium, and to Stuart 
Wheeler for his hospitality. 

1. ku-ka-da-ro Uf 836; ku-ku-da-ra (HT 117 a7). For a representative list see Nagy 
1963: 186-91. 

2. The importance of this fact was already recognized in Evans 1909: 38. 

3. The sign identified in GORILA as equivalent to Linear B no. 20 (zo) is a hapax in the 
Linear A script. 

4, On the methodological importance of such internal demonstration see Barber 1974: 
98 n, 26. According to Duhoux 1989: 72-74, the fact that many Linear B signs have no par- 
allel in the Linear A syllabary indicates that the Linear B phonetic values cannot be applied 
to Linear A. Yet, Duhoux does not take into account the systematic nature of the difference 
in the inventory of signs dealt with in the two scripts or the fact that the Linear B operates 
with a much greater amount of signs than Linear A. It is noteworthy that in his later publi- 
cations Duhoux does apply the Linear B phonetic values to Linear A texts. See. e.g, Duhoux 
1994/95 and 1998. 

5. Notwithstanding some acrimonious controversies with Gordon and his school, the 
main opponents addressed by Best are “Mycenological enemies of the decipherment of Linear 
A” (see Best and Woudhuizen 1989: 30). Yet, Best’s own quotation of what C. J. Ruijgh, “one 
of the bitterest enemies of the decipherment of Linear A as a Semitic dialect,” wrote in 1968 
in connection with the Gordon hypothesis makes it clear that, rather chan against the Semitic 
hypothesis as such, the Mycenologists’ criticism is directed against the reliability of the ety- 
mological method used by its adherents. 

6. KN Za 10: ta-nu-a-ti ja-sa-sa-ra-ma / na da-wa. .. du-wa-na i-ja... . See Palmer 
1965: 333-38. 

7. Cf. Ventris and Chadwick 1973: 395: “Thus the two series of dentals, which Linear 
B distinguishes as voiced and unvoiced, probably represented a different distinction in 
Linear A; it is Linear B da which corresponds to Cypriot ta, though #i and to agree in the 
two systems.” 
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8. See Moscati et al. 1980: 46-49. Akkadian seems to be the only Semitic language that 
also possessed the vowel ¢. In the Akkadian writing-system, however, “the series of symbols 
with e is very incomplete” (47). 

9. Craig Melchert, personal communication (Melchert’s italics). See also 
Kammenhuber 1969a: 177-78; Carruba 1970: 40; Melchert 1994: 13-21, 38. 

10. See, e.g., Melchert 1994: 40, 282-86 (Lycian), 43-44, 356-60 (Lydian). 

11. See Friedrich 1969: 10-12; Laroche 1980, 22-23. As distinct from Hurrian, Elamite 
seems to possess no such distinction, but its system of vowels seems to have been based on 3, 
u, a only. See Reiner 1969: 72. 

12. KO Za 1, PK Za 12, TL Za 1, IO Za 2, 10 Za 3, IO Za 7, SY Za 1, SY Za 2, 

SY Za 3, and probably also 1O Za 4. 

13. Cf, however, -u-ti-nu at IO Za 2 and Jei-nu at IO Za 11. 

14. IO Za 8, IO Za G,PS Za 2. See Finkelberg 1990/91: 48; cf. Duhoux 1998: 
9-10. 

15. Kammenhuber 1969a: 252: “Die heth.-luw. Sprachen erhalten ihr charakteris- 
tisches Geprige durch die Ketten von satzeinleitenden Partikeln, die jeweils an das erste 
Wort des Satzes gehiingt werden” (Kammenhuber's italics). 

16. Although the Hittite reflexive pronoun -za- can occasionally be placed before the 
third person enclitic pronoun, the reverse order seems to be the norm in Hittite. See Friedrich 
1974: 148; Carruba 1969: 39; Finkelberg 1990/91: 74 and n. 75. 

17. The full spelling ija seems to be attested at KN Za 10, CR(?)Zf 1, and PR Za 1. 

18. Minoan A 301 can be compared to Hittite -a/-ja (and) and -ma (but) and to Luwian 
-ha (and) and -pa (but), all of them enclitic conjunctions attached to the first word in the sen- 
tence. Functionally, it can also be compared to the orthotonic Hittite nu- and Luwian a- 
(and) in that they also open the chain of particles. 

19. The inscription on a pithos from Epano Zakros (ZA Zb 3) seems to be the only 
extant Minoan example of placing the introductory particles at the beginning of the second 
sentence (although the same may also be true of PS Za 2 and KN Zf 1). 

20. Or, alternately, santi kupapa waja (Bossert’s transcription). See Friedrich 1932: 146 
and n. 1. 

21. Cf. Barber 1974: “Since vocabulary is frequently borrowed wholesale, and since it is 
difficult or impossible to spot all borrowings on the first analysis, seeming correspondences 
both of vocabulary and of phonology (the sounds of borrowed words may correspond decep- 
tively well) must be discarded as sufficient proof. Morphological systems which match in 
many fundamental details, however, furnish exactly the sort of evidence needed. Furthermore, 
the rarer or more anomalous the kind of system, the stronger the proof” (216). 

22. The Hieroglyphic Luwian particle -wa- does not necessarily have the force of the 
particle of quoted speech. See Meriggi 1962: s.vv. wa, a-wa-, -ha-wa; Kammenhuber 1969: 

172. Since the same seems to be true of the Minoan -wa- / -u-, | conventionally translate it 
as thus (Meriggi’s translation of HLuwian wa is “dann,” “Zhnilich.” 

23. On this formula see Finkelberg 1990/91: 63-65. 

24. CLuwian ati, HLuwian 4-ia-ti-i and Lycian adi are opposed in this respect to 
Hittite iiazi and Lydian int. On the Hieroglyphic Luwian forms see Morpurgo Davies 
and Hawkins 1987: 276-79. 

25. See Sanskrit cit, Avestan 24, Zit., Slavic G-(to), Greek tig, ti, Lycian #-(ke), all of 
them resulting from *k’i- > *ki, cf. Thessalian Kic¢ and Mylian &i (who, which) (Mylian is a 
dialect of Lycian). On the Mylian form see Melchert 1993: 118. 
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26. Cf, e.g., the reduplication of -fo in Slavic, which curns the relative ¢-to into the 
indefinite G-to-to, or the reduplication of the entire stem in Latin that turns the relative guid 
into the indefinite quid-quid. The reduplicated *kite-kite (cf. Lycian tise tise) may perhaps have 
developed into kite-te as a result of syncope, but a parallel with the Hittite kuitta (whatever) 
and Lydian gidad is also possible. 

_27. On an interpretation of the Minoan a-/a-ta- as precinct and a-/ja-sa-sa-ra-me as altar 
see Finkelberg 1990/91: 66-67. 

28. A good Anatolian parallel is furnished by the Lycian formula me-ij-adi tike tthe 
zummeé (but if someone makes here any damage whatsoever). TL 59, 2-3, cf. also TL 44, c 
17; 91, 2-3; 95, 2~3. See also the alternative expression adi mejé krtba tisice (TL 89, 2-3, cf. 
90, 4). 

29. Uchitel wrote in this connection: “Thus, the most common colophons of Sumerian 
economic texts, where they function as headings, are in fact various verbal forms: Su ba-ti- 
‘received’, zi-ga - ‘delivered’, mu-tum - ‘deposited’. Luwian hieroglyphic economic documents 
do not use either headings or colophons, but verbs specify every transaction: piyamin(a) - ‘we 
give’, piyai - ‘he gives’, piya(n)ti - ‘they give’, usa(n)ti - ‘they bring.” See Uchitel and 
Finkelberg 1995: 32. 

30. HT 8a, 36, 122b, 140. Considering that the inscriptions on libation vessels precede 
the archives of Hagia Triada by no less than two hundred years, the difference between the a- 
dilja-di of the former and the je-di of the latter can consistently be explained in terms of a 
phonetic development comparable to the alternation between adi and edi, the third person 
singular of the same verb, in Lycian. 

31. On the Hittite adjectives arawa- and arawan(n)i-, and the verbs arawahh- and 
arawes-, see Laroche 1960: 124-28 and Friedrich 1979: 251-58; on arawani- (on the Kululu 
lead-strip 1) see Hawkins 1987: 143; on arawa in the Letoon trilingual see Laroche 1979: 
1.12.21, p. 53. I am grateful to Yoram Cohen for drawing my attention to some of these pub- 
lications. 

32. Cf. Uchitel 1994/95: 78: “KH 5 appears to be a balance account of tax assessment, 
where the first part of the text says that somebody ‘released’ from taxation two units of *303 
and two units of wine, while its second part .. . demands the payment of three units and some 
fraction of *303, and two units and some fraction of figs.” 

33. Since Minoan &i-te-/ki-tu, identified above as the relative/indefinite pronoun, is not 
paralleled in other Linear A contexts, I exclude this word from the list of the features that I 
see as essential to the subsequent interpretation. 

34. In the dative case of the third person enclitic pronoun, in the stem of the reflexive 
pronoun, in the location of the chain of particles, and in the stem of the verb to make (nos. 
5, 7, 12, 13); in addition, there is lack of correspondence in the third person present/future 
verbal ending, in the use of the particle -wa-, and in the respective positions of the reflexive 
pronoun and the third person enclitic pronoun within the introductory chain of particles 
(nos. 1, 10, 11). On the order of the Hittite particles and pronouns see n. 16 above. 

35. In the dative/locative case of the third person enclitic pronoun, in the use of the par- 
ticle -wa-, and in the location of the chain of particles (nos. 5, 10, and 12). There is no clear 
evidence as to the respective positions of the reflexive pronoun and the third person pronoun 
in the introductory chain of particles, and the Anatolian stems a(jJa- (to make) and arawa- 
(free) have not yet been attested in Palaic (nos. 11, 13, 14). 

36. If the above identification of &- as the stem of the relative/indefinite pronoun is 
correct, the same would also be true of this feature of the Minoan language. Note that it is 
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actually out of the question that Hittite, Palaic, and Luwian Aui- can be reduced to A as a result 
of any phonetic development whatsoever. Although both forms derive from IE *"7- (see above 
with n. 25), Minoan &i- presupposes a loss of the labial component of the original labiovelar, a 
component which, centuries later, was still represented in Hittite, Palaic, and Luwian. 

37. Note that since on the whole the Linear A texts predate any Cuneiform or 
moreover Hieroglyphic Luwian evidence, the phonological discrepancy between 
Minoan and Luwian cannot be explained away in terms of historical phonetics, that is, 
by taking Minoan ¢ as a later development of Luwian a. 

38. See Pedersen 1945: 19, 33, 54-55; Houwink ten Cate 1965: 197-98; Neumann 
1969: 375. 

39, Cf. Lycian se (and) and me (but). Cf. Houwink ten Cate 1965: 73: “From a syntac- 
tical viewpoint me can be compared with Hittite -a/-ja and Luwian -ha;” cf. also Carruba 
1969: 76. Minoan -A 301 comes closer to Lycian -me in that it is also introduced at the begin- 
ning of the first semantic unit of the sentence. 

40. See Lycian sewe, mewe, me uwe, se uwe, se uwe th; cf. ti uwe, bribe uwe. Cf. Melchert 
1993: s.v. (u)we; Finkelberg 1990/91: 78 and n. 83. 

41, The particle uwe was identified as a Lycian equivalent of the Anatolian -wa- in 
Carruba 1969: 96-100. As to -we, the only thing that prevented identification of this parti- 
cle with Luwian -wa- seems to be the fact that, as distinct from the Luwian particle, the 
Lycian -we does not introduce quoted speech, see Houwink ten Cate 1965: 75 n. 11. 
However, we saw that the particle -wa- does not introduce quoted speech in Hieroglyphic 
Luwian either (see above, n. 22). Its function in Lycian is, therefore, strictly parallel to its 
function in Minoan and Hieroglyphic Luwian. 

42. On the Lycian particle chain see also Garrett 1992. 

43. Note that in the atra- / atli- declension, / regularly emerges in the dative (atli, pas- 
sim, etli TL 117 3) and rin the accusative case (atrd TL 44b 43; atru TL 25a 4). It can be 
suggested in view of this that the Lycian 7// alternation at least partly depended on the “har- 
mony of sounds” within the word, that is, that r emerged when the word ended in a or » 
(Pinara, atra, atru), and 1 emerged when the word ended in / or ¢ (Pinale, atli). 

44, Hdt. 1.173. Cf. also 7.92: “These people [the Lycians} came from Crete, and were 
once called Termilae; they got the name which they now bear from Lycus, the son of Pandion, 
an Athenian” (The Greek Historians, ur. G. Rawlinson [New York: Random House, 1942)). 

45, Carruba 1995; 18; Drews 1997: 163; Finkelberg 1997; cf. Renfrew 1998: 252. 

46. See, e.g., Singer 2000: 25: “If indeed Cretan is a Luwian language, its use in Western 
Anatolia should not come as a surprise. . . . [T]he entire Aegean basin must be considered to 
have been a basically homogenous cultural Aoine already in the second millennium BCE.” 


47. Houwink ten Cate 1965: 72. 
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